HOW STRONG IS BRITAIN f
newer methods unwillingly. Economic progress, in-
tensified by enormous armament expenditure, in-
creased the demand for coal to such an extent that the
district sales organizations no longer needed to limit
production, and the fixed minimum prices were
exceeded everywhere. Whether the district sales
organization is a success and whether it really works
satisfactorily will be revealed only when the curve of
economic activity again declines.
In the meantime the government has gone a step
further. Parliament has passed a law depriving the
innumerable private owners of their property rights in
the buried coal, and establishing a central body to
administer the rights for the whole of the coal-mining
industry. This body has also received the task of
gradually amalgamating the many small pits into
bigger economic units. However, only slow progress
is to be expected because it will have to be made in
almost every instance against the will of the mine-
owners.
The objections of the owners are not always narrow
minded and unjustifiable. For instance, it is true that
Great Britain's coal deposits are of varying qualities
and sorts so that very often neighbouring pits produce
quite different kinds of coal, and are therefore not
suited for amalgamation with a view to more rational
management, but in general it can be said that the
measures now being introduced will tap considerable
reserves of power for the British coal-mining industry.
However, it is very doubtful whether the British